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the latter half of the twelfth century witnessed a marked
development of the craft gilds. Many organized groups
came into existence, and several of them were fined as
' adulterine ' or unlicensed x. The animosity towards the
weavers, therefore, if its nature and extent have not been
exaggerated, can best be explained by their attempts to
establish feudal immunities within the towns 2. In any
case, the submission of the London Weavers' gild in 1300
apparently removed the objection of the authorities to the
formation of crafts ; and there was a rapid development of
craft gilds among which the powers of the gild merchant
would seem to have been parcelled out3. This would
account for the general disappearance of the gild merchant
in the fourteenth century. We get glimpses of the process
of disintegration at Leicester, where in 1260 the Fullers
were made to swear that they would hold no private ' morn-
ing-speech ' or meeting 4. The Fullers were evidently break-
ing away from the control of the gild merchant, and forming
a separate organization in which to manage their own affairs.
The break-up of the gild merchant was brought about not
by legislation but by the operation of economic forces;
increasing specialization in industry was the fundamental
economic cause which robbed it of vitality. It is true that
the name, gild merchant, reappears later and is then often
applied to an organization of merchants. But there is a gap
of two centuries to be bridged, and the absence of any general
record of its activity during the intervening period indicates
that, where it did not survive as the aggregate of craft gilds,
it died from inanition.

The  relation  between  the   craft   gilds  and  the  town

1  The 'raid' on * adulterine' gilds was made in 1180 ; no less than
nineteen were fined in London, and west country towns were also penalized :
Pipe Roll, 26 Henry II. (Pipe Roll Society Publications, vol. xxix. 96, 97,
153-154).

2  It is probable enough that in a few towns certain callings may have
been a disqualification for citizenship.    Thus the Customs of Bristol drawn
up in 1344 contained a clause :  " Henceforth no baker be admitted to the
liberty in any way . . . unless he shall be willing to abjure his business
first " (Little Red Book of Bristol, i. 36).    But the clause is marked vacat, and

weavers at any rate were required to be citizens (ibid. ii. 4 :  1346).
s Gross, Gild Merchant, i. 117.                  * Records of Leicester, i.
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